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the world, but gradually this rarefied atmosphere begaa to
weigh upon him. He could no longer be satisfied only with
literature and himself.
"Art suffocated me," he wrote to a friend. "Under this
regime, however, I could live within myself and I thought
that for a man no existence was possible save inner existence.
But at last I went out of myself (I was too crowded there,
although I was warm), I went out toward a new world of
suffering."
He resumed contact with reality, with the masses, and de-
voted himself to social problems. The fate of the Russian
people, he thought, was iniquitous, intolerable, and it was
the writer's duty to denounce the misery of the peasants. In
his eyes, a book had no value unless it contained a humani-
tarian message, and a talent was worthless unless it was use-
ful. Around him huddled the Occidentalists opposed to the
Slavophiles. From then on he swore only by the French so-
cialists and invoked only the advances of science. Even Push-
kin, whom he had previously admired without reservations,
was now but a salon versifier to him. Had not this poet writ-
ten: "Your pot is more precious to you because it serves to
cook your meals."
"Of course!" exclaimed Belinsky with flashing eyes, pac-
ing from one end of the room to the other, "of course, it is
more precious to me! It is not only for myself but for my
family, for all the poor people, that I cook my food in it,
and before waxing ecstatic about the beauties of art, my
right and my duty is to feed my people and to feed myself
in defiance of all the aristocrats and whippersnappers!" (This
episode is reported by Turgenev in his Memoirs.)
Only his attachment to Gogol seemed unshakable. But
when Gogol published his Correspondence, Belinsky choked